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Abi/ssinia — British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Court  of  Shoa,  in,  4.3 — 
arrival  at  Aden,  ib. —  at  Tajura  bay  and  port,  44 — reg’ion  of  Adaiel, 
44-45 — description  of  lake  Bahr-Assal,  45 — sufferings  endured  on 
its  banks,  45-46 — river  Hawash ;  basin  which  it  drains,  48 — un¬ 
wholesome  country  which  separates  the  Christian  and  Galla  tribes 
from  the  Moslem  of  the  desert,  ib. — appearance  of  the  country,  48- 
41) — inhabitants  which  now  possess  it,  49-50 — history  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  50 — Its  agriculture  and  productions,  51-53, 
(See  S/ioa) — reception  of  the  embassy — opposition  I’aised  against  it 

at  first  by  all  classes,  53 — mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue,  54 _ 

review  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  55 — Homeric  appearance  of,  ib. 
— their  ferocity  in  war  kept  up  by  a  barbarous  point  of  honour,  56 — 
military  expedition  against  one  of  the  neighbouring  Galla  tribes, 
36-58 — good  done  through  the  influence  of  the  embassy,  58 — treaty 
of  commerce  concluded  with  the  embassy,  58-59 — slave-trade  in,  59 
— character  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
their  peculiar  military  usages,  59-60 — credit  the  embassy  gained  by 
hunting  elephants  and  buffaloes,  60 — executions  not  frequent,  ib. — 
condition  of  the  ancient  Althiopic  Church,  61-64,  (See  j^thiopic 
Church) — the  King  and  his  subjects  victims  of  the  most  superstitious 
opinions,  62-63 — (Jalla  people  a  finer  and  manlier  race  than  the 
Amharos,  64 — appearance  of  their  country,  64-65 — their  women  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  African  races,  65 — consider  themselves  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  ib. — commercial  prospects  which  the 
civilization  of  the  country  is  likely  to  realize,  65-66. 

Aden,  port  of,  description  of,  43 — its  former  importance,  and  present 
prospects,  43-44. 

wEthiopic  Ancient  Church,  present  condition  of,  61 — the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  their  religious  worship,  raw  beef,  collops,  and  hydromel, 
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iL — religious  creed,  and  ceremonial  rituals  of,  01-02 — cliurclies  of, 
02 — singular  ornaments  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Michael’s,  at  Ankoher, 
ib. — theological  questions  a  fruitful  source  of  strife,  ib. — opinions 
held  regarding  the  ‘  three  births  of  Christ,’  02-03 — Major  Harris’s 
opinion  of  the  priesthood,  03 — gross  superstitious  feelings  which 
pervade  all  classes,  03-04. — See  Abyssinia. 

Agassiz'  observations  on  the  motions  of  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  145- 
140 — his  views  on  the  dilatation  of,  150-151 — his  objections  to 
Professor  Forbes’s  theory  met,  155. 

Agricultural  lalmurers,  the  immigration  of,  to  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  in 
these  towns,  91  *94 — fearful  eft’ect  which  stagnation  in  trade  would 
have  on  the  landed  proprietors,  if  these  labourers  %vere  sent  back  to 
their  parishes,  94-95. 

Akhumy,  a  mistaken  theory  in  physics,  212 — said  by  some  to  be  a 
relic  of  antediluvian  wisdom,  ib. — first  traces  of,  in  the  fourth 
century,  ib. — its  reputed  father  Gel)er,  ib — great  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  discover  truth  and  rear  science,  213 — declared  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  an  unlawful  science,  214 — instances  of  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  laity  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy  against  the  followers  of, 
214-215 — became  the  resource  of  needy  and  desperate  men,  215- 
216 — ignorance  of  modern  adepts,  21 6-— made  by  them  the  ground¬ 
work  by  which  all  diflieulties  in  sciences  were  solved,  ib. — said  to 
bring  men  into  close  communion  with  the  highest  intelligences, 
216-217 — alchymists,  by  their  experiments,  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  217 — for  two  centuries  this  knowledge  was 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  poisons,  ib. — fearful  state  society  was 
placed  in  by  the  constant  use  of,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  218. 
— two  poisoners.  La  Spara  and  La  Tofagna,  famous  at  Rome  during 

the  seventeenth  century,  ib _ inventors  of  the  slow  poison  named 

Manna  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari,  ib. — prevalence  of  poisoning  among 
the  Italians,  219 — in  France  and  England  its  practice  never  common, 
220 — introduced  into  France  by  Catharine  de  Medici,  ib. — in  dis¬ 
favour  with  the  nobles  of  the  day,  ib. — declined  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  increased  in  the  seventeenth  century,  221 — 
not  confined  to  hatred  and  envy,  but  used  to  accomplish  mercenary 
purposes,  ib. — execution  at  Paris  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
crime,  222 — not  suppressed  till  1682,  ib. — uncommon  in  England,  ib, 
— first  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ib. — pursued  by 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  ib — practice  of  poisoning  never  common 
in  private  life  in  England,  ib. — ^gave  origin  to  the  famous  Rosicru- 
clan  sect,  223. 

Alligators,  derivation  of  the  word,  note,  431 — description  of  the  tribes 
and  their  habits,  431-435. 

Ambrosian  miracles,  circumstances  attending  them  criticised,  353-355 
— authorities  who  attested  them,  355-356 — sketch  of  Ambrose  and 
his  actions,  356-357. 
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America,  North — Stamp  Act  imposed  on  the  colonies  of,  by  the  Gren¬ 
ville  cabinet,  5GG — rebellion  this  created,  5Y3 — repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  577-578 — war  with,  591-592. 

Armada,  Spanish — proposal  of  Sir  F.  Drake  to  attack  it  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  or  in  Lisbon  harbour,  396 — enormous  difference  of,  in  weight 
and  metal  to  that  of  the  English  fleet,  397 — measures  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  keep  the  fleet  together,  ib. — attacked 
at  night  off  Calais  by  fire-ships,  398 — conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  ib. — ruin  of,  398-399- 

Astrologjf,  the  most  scientific  and  satisfactory  source  of  divination, 
208 — the  profession  of,  accompanied  that  of  alchymy ;  recognised 
as  a  complete  and  definite  system,  ib. — practised  under  the  Romish 
Church,  ib. — and  by  the  English  Puritans,  ib. — votaries  of,  were  in 
the  habit  of  substituting  authority  and  tradition  for  common  sense, 
20f) — did  not  attain  to  its  height  till  alchymy  declined,  ib. — favour 
with  which  it  was  regarded  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
ib. — last  instances  of,  occurred  in  France  at  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIV.,  210-211 — Prevalent  in  England  till  the  Revolution,  211- 
212. 

Atmospheric  air — various  effects  of  the  electricity  of,  444-447- 

B 

Bagnes,  Val  de,  inundation  with  which  it  was  destroyed,  IGO — caused 
hv  the  obstruction  of  the  river  Drance  by  ice,  and  the  formation  of 
a  lake,  161 — tunnelled  by  M.  Venetz  to  allow  the  water  slowly  to 
discharge,  161-162 — bursting  of  the  barrier,  and  destruction  of  the 
valley,  162 — velocity  of  the  torrent,  ib. 

Bahr-Assal  Lake,  description  of,  and  sufferings  of  the  British  mission 
on  its  banks,  45-46 — level  of,  below  the  Red  Sea  explained,  47- 
Bunk  Charter,  a  renewal  of,  considered,  492-493. 

Barrow,  John — his  life,  voyages,  and  exploits  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  376 — original  documents  brought  forward  in,  377-378 — 
question  as  to  his  birth  and  parentage  considered,  378 — careless  as 
to  the  authorities  he  quotes,  385-386 — and  as  to  the  language  he 
occasionally  uses,  395.  See  Drake. 

Bartholomeio,  Saint — True  origin  of  the  massacre  of,  108-110. 
Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  influence  he  possessed  with  the  Whig  party, 
532. 

Bernard  of  Treves — made  alchymy  his  study  for  seventy  years,  213— 
enthusiastic  in  its  pursuit,  ib. — recommenced  his  studies  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  ib. — celebrated  for  his  charity,  ib. — reported  to 
have  been  successful  in  his  pursuits,  214. 

Bible  Society,  general  effects  of  the,  290  -291. 

Biron,  Marshal  de,  preserves  the  Due  de  la  I'orce  after  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  110 — Marries  his  daughter  to  the  Duke,  111 
— aid  he  had  rendered  Henry  IV.,  119 — arrest,  trial,  and  execution 
of,  119-121. 

Bndinus — his  opinion  as  to  an  acquittal  for  sorcery,  239. 
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Bofimen,  Jacob,  a  Lusatiau  shoemaker,  and  teacher  of  Rosicrucian- 
ism  in  (iermnnv,  220 — died  in  the  year  1024,  ift. — his  followers  not 
extinct  in  the  eipfhtecnth  century,  th. 

Bowdler,  John,  life,  death,  and  character  of,  302-303. 

Bralie,  Tycho,  marked  influence  which  his  services  to  astronomy  had 
on  the  progress  of — 180.  See  Tycho. 

Brewster,  Sir  David’s,  lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brache,  and  Kepler, 
164 — distinguished  for  their  services  to  astronomy  ;  their  intellec¬ 
tual  characters  and  their  personal  histories,  164-165  ;  extracts  from, 
describing  the  generous  reception  Galileo  received  from  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  173— manner  with  which  Galileo  returned  it,  174- 
175— Galileo  tried  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  for  publishing 
his  ‘  Dialogues  ;  ’  their  sentence,  175-176 — kindness  with  which 
Galileo  was  treated  by  the  Pope,  178— Summary  of  Galileo’s  scien- 
ti6c  character,  179 — his  description  of  the  observatory  at  the 
Island  of  Iluen,  185-186 — reasons  why  Tycho  had  to  leave  Huen, 
186-187— on  the  belief  of  alchymy,  188-189— on  the  melancholy 
posture  of  Kepler’s  private  affairs,  191-192 — on  the  feelings  which 
possessed  Kepler  when  he  ascertained  the  general  law  of  the 
planetary  system,  192-193 — on  the  difficulties  which  caused  Kep¬ 
ler’s  death,  193-194 — on  the  frankness  with  which  Kepler  detailed 
all  the  steps  in  his  discoveries,  195 — his  allegation  that  England 
neglects  and  dishonours  its  distinguished  characters,  denied,  197- 
198. 

Brinvilliers,  Marquise  de — belonged,  by  birth,  to  the  family  of  D’Au- 
hray,  221 — contracted  a  guilty  attachment  to  St  Croix,  a  pupil  of 

Essili,  a  well-known  Italian  poisoner,  t6 _ by  his  advice,  poisoned 

her  father  and  two  brothers,  ib. — her  sister  avoided  death  by  flight, 
ib. — contemplates  her  husband’s  death,  hut  delayed  by  St  Croix,  ib. 
—death  of  St  Croix,  ib. — arrested  at  Liege,  and  beheaded  at 
Paris  in  1676,  ib. 

Britain,  Great,  retiims  of  its  inhabitants  in  1841. — See  Population. 

British  mission  to  Shoa,  43. — See  Abyssinia. 

Brougham,  Lord,  sketch  of  the  late  Mr  Stephen,  27.3-274. 

Buildings,  best  method  of  protecting  them  from  lightning  in  thunder¬ 
storms,  471-473. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  first  appearance  in  political  life,  572-57-3. 

Bute,  John,  Earl  of,  character  and  education  of,  537-538 — appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  540 — treatment  of,  by  the  populace  of  London, 
545 — his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  546 — error  he  commit¬ 
ted  in  causing  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  547 — 
policy  of  his  government,  548-549 — abhorrence  with  which  he  wiis 
regarded  by  the  country,  549-551 — supported  in  his  government  by 
Henry  Fox,  552 — condition  of  his  cabinet,  553-558^retires  from 
office,  559. 
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Cards,  divination— in  the  seventeenth  century  an  amusement  at  the 
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Court  of  France,  208— now  the  resource  of  vagabonds  and  gipsies, 
ib — interesting  anecdote  of  the  Due  de  Caudate,  ib. 

Carlisle,  Frederick,  Earl  of,  on  the  idea  the  French  had  that  the 
English  were  barbarians,  11 — contrasts  his  mode  of  life  with  that 
of  George  Selwyn,  12 — public  offices  he  filled,  29-30 — attacked  hy 
Lord  Hyron  in  his  ‘  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,’  30 — ^his 
attachment  to  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  ib. — his  fatal  passion  for  play  ; 
losses  he  sustained,  31 — his  embarrassments  mixed  up  with  those 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  32,  33 — his  letter  regarding  the  youthful 
habits  of  Mr  Fox,  33. 

Caspian  Sea,  level  of,  below  that  of  the  sea,  46. 

Catharine,  Queen-Mother  of  France — her  unscrupulous  passion  for 
power  the  true  key  to  her  character,  108-110. — See  France. 

Catharine  de  Medici — addicted  to  the  occult  sciences,210 — introduced 
poisoning  into  France,  220 — Paris,  during  her  time,  famous  for  its 
|K)isoners,  under  the  guise  of  druggists  and  perfumers,  ib. 

Catholic  Church,  311 — self-contradictory  views  of  the  Puseyites,  as  to 
one  Catholic  system,  315-316 — on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  Fathers,  318-319— one  system  of,  cannot  be  extracted 
from  tradition  or  antiquity,  319-322 — Puseyite  theory,  that  it  is  a 
church  one  and  visible,  323 — fallacy  of,  324-328 — views  held  by 
some  late  writers,  that  Papacy  is  but  a  ‘  development  ’  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  331-333. 

Catholicism  as  reared  at  Oxford,  rather  in  an  unstable  equilibrium, 
310 — What  is  Catholicism?  317-318. 

Chameleons,  species  of,  habits  and  geographical  distribution  described, 
435-443. 

Chancery  Court — ^jobbing  connected  with  the  Tory  bill  for  effecting 
reform  in,  488. 

Charles  7/7.  of  Spain,  hatred  he  had  of  England,  543— concluded  the 
‘  Family  Compact’  with  France,  544. 

Chatham,  Earl  of — (William  Pitt,)  correspondence  of,  526 — position 
of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  526-529 — coalition  between  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  530 — state  of  parties  at  the  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  throne,  5.30-537 — influence  of  John  Earl  of 
Bute  over  George  III.,  537-538 — condition  of  Parliament,  539  540 
— Bute  appointed  secretary  of  state,  540  541 — position  of  Chatham, 
abilities  of,  541 -542 — contrasted  with  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Grenville,  542-543 — proposed  immediate  war  with  Spain  and  France, 
on  ascertaining  the  ‘  Family  Compact’  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
544 — this  rejected  by  the  cabinet,  and  retirement  of,  ib. — rewards 
he  received,  544-545 — welcome  he  received  from  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  545 — events  which  followed,  545-546 
— his  genius  and  virtues  ;  the  session  of  1762, 546-547 — his  conduct 
in  opposition,  552 — his  speech  against  peace  with  France  and  Spain, 
556 — his  two  unsuccessful  audiences  with  George  HI.  to  form  a  new 
administration,  562 — estate  left  to  him  by  Sir  William  Pynsent, 
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56.5 — health  of,  at  this  time,  .565-566 — visited  by  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  to  take  oriice,  but  without  success,  568-561) — cause  of,  561) 
— ap^in  requested  by  the  Duke,  570-371 — his  cundemiiatiou  of  the 
Stamp  Act  imposed  on  the  American  colonies,  574 — causes  which 
prevented  him  from  allyin)^  himself  with  Ix)rd  Kockine;ham,  .579- 
580 — blandishments  used  by  the  court,  580 — excited  state  of  his 
mind,  580-581 — undertook  to  form  an  administration,  581-582 — 
complete  failure  of  his  arrangement,  583 — raised  to  the  peerafje,  ih. 
— general  burst  of  indignation  raised  against  him  for  accepting  it, 
ib. — cl.amour  against,  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  584 — ilespotic  manner  with  which  he  treated  all  around 
him,  584-585 — his  interference  with  the  corn-laws,  58^5 — his  first 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. — sullen  and  mysterious  man¬ 
ner  of,  586-588 — retirement  from  office,  588 — violation  of  his  fo¬ 
reign,  domestic,  and  colonial  policy,  by  his  government  during  his 
illness,  588-51)0 — his  eloquence  not  suited  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
51)1 — adverse  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  59.3 — his  last  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  593-594 — death  of,  594 — effect  of, 
on  the  public,  594-595 — his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  393. 

Clapham  Sect,  a  religious  body  in  the  reign  of  (leorge  the  Third, 
25 1 —congregated  at  Clapham  Common,  London,  258-259 — re¬ 
spected  for  its  evangelical  principles,  259 — and  for  deeper  insight 
into  human  nature,  260 — their  plans,  2(»1 — effect  of  the  power  of 
civilization  and  Christianity  on,  304-305. 

Coflgtn/,  Admiral  de — ascendency  he  acquired  over  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  109 — effect  of  this  on  the  conduct  of  the  Queen-Mother 
Catharine,  110. 

Coningsby  ;  or,  the  New  Generation,  517*525. 

Conybeare,  Dr,  Bampton  lectures  on  the  analytical  examination  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  fathers,  note  320. 

Crocodile,  derivation  of  the  name,  note,  422— early  writers  on,  422 — 
description  of  the  various  tribes  of,  424-431. 

Crockford’s  Club  House,  establishment  and  success  of,  36-37. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  character  of,  567-.5G8— authorized  by  his  ne¬ 
phew  George  HI.,  to  prevail  on  Pitt  to  accept  the  premiership, 
568-569 — prevailed  on  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to  form  a 
cabinet,  571. 

D 

Dairy  Farms,  the  general  establishment  of,  would  vastly  improve  the 
land  desigfned  for  growing  wheat,  89. 

Dead  Sea,  level  of,  below  the  Mediterranean,  47- 

D' Israeli,  B.,  his  novel  of  ‘  Coningsby,  or  the  New  Generation,’  cha¬ 
racterised  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  political  party,  517-525. 
See  Young  England. 

Doughty,  Thomas,  his  account  of  a  certain  portion  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  life,  384-385 — narrative  of  the  execution,  or  murder  of,  at 
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Port  St  Julian,  by  order  of  Sir  F.  Drake,  386-389 — suspicions  it 
excited  in  England,  388 — depositions  used  at  his  trial,  388*389- 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  familiarity  of  his  name,  376 — original  account 
of  his  life  and  exploits  by  his  nephew,  377 — Johnson’s  memoirs  of, 
ib. — that  of  Dr  Southey,  ib. — of  Mr  John  Barrow,  ib. — his  birth 
and  parentage,  378 — letters  and  despatches  o^  are  of  a  high  order, 
and  display  good  education,  378-379 — early  expeditions  of,  un¬ 
certain,  379 — employed  in  the  slave-trade  with  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
380 — issue  of  their  adventure,  ib. — effect  of,  caused  war  between 
England  and  Spain,  381 — his  determination  to  right  himself  on  the 
Spaniards,  as  stated  by  his  nephew,  381-382 — his  famous  voyage  in 
lt‘)72-3,  382 — his  demeanour  on  seeing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  382 — 
mass  of  golil  and  silver  collected  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  its  value, 

382 —  effect  of  his  Cornish  Imagination  on  his  prospects  through  life, 

383 —  the  first  follower  and  victim  of  his  example,  38,3-384 — hiatus 
in  the  account  of  his  life  at  this  time,  384 — Thomas  Doughty’s  ac  ¬ 
count  of,  384 -.‘W-j — circumnavigates  the  globe,  385 — smallness  of 
the  bark  in  which  he  sailed,  385 — narrative  of  his  execution  of 
Thomas  Doughty,  387-^389  —  wealth  he  brought  hack  in  the 
Golden  Hind,  390 — knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  390-391  — 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  squadron,  391 — successful  in 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  his  associates  in  command,  ib. — 
small  success  which  attended  the  expedition,  391-392 — brought 
home  the  remnant  of  the  colony  planted  in  Virginia  by  Raleigh, 
392 — his  gallant  exploits  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  392 — his  let¬ 
ters  to  the  officials  at  home,  ib. — and  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  after  his  attack  on  Cadiz,  393-395— character  of,  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  man,  395-396 — proposed  to  attack  the  Armada  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  or  in  the  port  at  Lisbon,  39<) — difference  of  weight  and 
metal  between  the  Spanish  and  English  fleets,  397— attacks  the 
Armada  with  fireships  off  Calais,  398— his  views  on  the  escape  of  the 
Armada,  398-399 — perfect  unanimity  which  existed  between  Drake 
and  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  399 — amount  of  capture  seized  on  board 
Don  Pedro  Valdez’s  ship,  and  note,  400 — niggardly  conduct  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  her  officers,  401 — placed  at  the  head  of  the  naval  armament  in¬ 
tended  for  a  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast,  402 — annoyed  by  tbe  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ib. — failure  of  the  descent  at  Corunna 
and  Lisbon,  403 — unsuccessful  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  with  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  404— death  of  both,  ib. — character  of  Drake,  404- 
405 — descendants  of,  405-406 — founded  with  Hawkins  the  *  chest  at 
Chatham,’  406 — the  famous  ‘  Leat’  or  Aqueduct,  for  carrying 
water  into  Plymouth,  constructed  by  him,  406. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester — supposed  guilty  of  poisoning  his  friends, 
especially  his  countess,  222 — his  own  death  by  poison,  ib. 

E 

Early  administrations  of  George  III.,  526  (See  George  III-) 
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Jiccledaxtical  Courls'  -cxcollency  of  the  measure,  485-487. 

£leclrici(y—‘'-'&nous  effects  which  it  has  in  quietness  and  in  tempest, 
444-445 — little  that  has  been  done  in  modern  times  to  provide  ap^inst 
its  destructive  aj^encies,  447-448 — opinion  of  the  ancients,  449-452 
— appear  to  have  had  the  knowledp^e  of  j)rotectinj»  their  buildings 
from  lightning,  452-454 — Franklin’s  discoveries  in,  455 — applied  to 
the  protection  of  buildings,  455-456 — and  to  the  navy  and  mercan¬ 
tile  vessels,  460-467 — nature  of  thunderstorms,  467-471 — best 
method  of  protecting  vessels  and  buildings  from  lightning,  471- 

473. 

Ellen  Middleton,  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  199 — interest  it  has 
excited,  ib. — plot  of,  199-200 — inadequacy  of  the  alleged  motives, 
and  improbability  of  the  facts,  200-202— purity  of  the  author’s 
mind,  and  goodness  of  her  intentions,  202 — disagreeable  impression 
left  by  its  perusal,  203— displays  proofs  that  Lady  Fullerton  could 
produce  a  work  of  high  merit,  203. 

England,  census  of  the  population  of,  in  1841,  67 — difference  between 
the  registrar-general  districts,  and  those  of  the  census  commissioners ; 
effect  of  this  anomaly,  75-77 — projwsed  remedy  for  this  defect, 
77-79— population  of  the  five  largest  commercial  towns  of,  equal  to 
seventeen  of  its  agricultural  counties,  and  equal  to  Scotland,  79 — 
its  population  better  lodged  than  in  1831,  79-80— diminution  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population  since  1821,  81 — will  the  supply 
of  food  from  the  soil  of  this  country  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  population  ?  86-90 — average  rate  of  increase  in  several  of  the 
counties,  90-91 — and  in  several  of  the  towns,  91 — increase  in 
the  manufacturing  towns,  caused  by  the  immigration  of  agricultural 
labourers  into  them,  91-94 — various  causes  which  regulate  fecun¬ 
dity  and  mortality  in,  96-^01 — importance  of  the  conclusions 
brought  forward,  101-103.  See  Population  Relurns. 

England — state  of  parties  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  530-537 — 
retirement  of  Pitt,  544 — administration  of  Bute,  540-559 — sketch 
of  the  Grenville  administration,  569-571 — of  the  Rockingham  ad¬ 
ministration,  571-581 — of  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  582-588. 

English  Church  essentially  Protestant,  372 — founders  of,  indulged 
in  inconsistent  language  resj)ectlng  the  authority  of  the  fathers, 
373 — its  ‘  Book  of  Homilies’  abounds  with  errors,  373 — ingenious 
theory  of  Mr  Isaac  Taylor  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  373-374. 

Erpetologie  Genirale,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  complete  des  Reptiles.  Par 
A.  M.  C.  Dumeril  et  G.  Bihron,'407 — high  character  of,  444.  See 
Reptiles. 

Erratic  blocks  of  granite  at  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  157 — transported 
by  the  agency  of  glaciers,  157-158. 

Eucharist,  views  held  by  Dr  Pusey  in  his  sermon  on,  3.35 — fallacy  of, 
335-336 — the  fathers  quoted  regarding,  337-3;48 — views  of  Eng¬ 
lish  divines,  338-339. 
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Fathers — obscurity  of  the,  regardin'?  the  influence  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  337-338 — insulated  passages  in,  citeable  either  for  Protestants 
or  Catholics.  374. 

Fecundity  in  England — causes  which  regulate,  96-08— eftect  of  the 
distribution  of  ages  as  to  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation,  99 — number  of  children  born  to  males  between  20  and  35 
years  of  age,  99-100 — importance  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  these  facts,  101-103. 

Female  Sex,  improvement  in  the  habits  and  manners  of,  38-39 — im¬ 
moralities  of  those  in  high  life  in  the  seventeenth  century,  39-40. 

Fletcher,  Francis,  account  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  voyage  round  the 
world,  385-38() — his  version  of  Thomas  Doughty’s  execution  at  Port 
St  Julian,  387-388 — excommunication  of,  by  Drake,  390. 

Fludd,  Robert — founder  of  the  Rosicrucian  sect  in  England,  226. 

Food — is  Great  Britain  capable  of  raising  food  for  its  increasing  po¬ 
pulation?  86-88 — ^the  present  corn-laws  enhance  the  price  of  b\it- 
chers’  meat,  milk,  &c.,  88 — a  greater  demand  among  all  classes  for 
butchers’  meat,  88 — effect  of  the  number  of  new  houses,  and  the 
various  lines  of  railways,  on  the  diminishing  of  land  capable  of  wheat 
cultivation,  89. 

Forbes,  James  D.,  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  phenomena  of  Glaciers,  135 — interesting  features  of  the 
work,  136- 137,  and  15.3 — and  as  a  record  of  travels  and  personal 
adventures,  158 — mode  of  conveying  cattle  and  sheep  across  the 
]>asses  in  the  glaciers  to  pasture-ground,  159 — narrow  escape  and 
preservation  of  an  American  traveller  among  the  granite  peaks  of 
Trclaporte,  159-16c; — description  of  the  inundation  of  the  Val  de 
Ragnes,  and  the  fearfid  loss  of  lives  and  property  which  it  caused, 
16U'I(>2 — his  comparison  of  life  to  the  course  of  a  glacier,  162-163. 
Sec  Glaciers, 

Force,  Due  de  I.* — Memoirs  of  the,  104 — belonged  to  the  provincial 
aristocracy,  ib. — religious  movement  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
was  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  secular  power,  1 05 — memoirs  of, 
embrace  the  most  imjwrtant  epoch  in  French  history,  106-107— ex¬ 
istence  of  the  memoirs  of,  in  MS.  well  known  by  writers,  107 — pre¬ 
servation  of  the  Duke  at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  110 — mas¬ 
sacre  of  his  relations  left  him  sole  heir  to  the  family  estates  and  ho¬ 
nours,  ih. — provided  with  a  Catholic  guardian,  by  royal  authority.  111 
— marrieil  to  Marshal  de  Biron’s  daughter,  ih. — inherits  M.  de  Lar- 

chant’s  fortune,  ih _ places  himself  under  the  standard  of  Henry  of 

Navarre,  1 11-112 — state  of  France  from  that  time  till  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  112-119 — arrest  and  trial,  and  eventual 
execution  of  Marshal  de  Biron,  his  brother-in-law,!  19-121— courtly 
solicitudes  for  his  children,  121 — expense  of  his  eldest  son  at  court. 
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and  marriage  of,  122 — ^part  which  M.  La  Force,  (Marquis  de  Mont- 
pouillan)  took  in  the  assassination  of  the  Marquis  D’Ancre,  123-127 
— ]K)litical  and  family  motives  which  led  to  this  tragedy,  127-128 — 
ordered  by  Louis  XIIL  to  resume  the  church  property  in  his  pro¬ 
vince,  128 — alarm  of  the  Protestants,  at  this  step,  who  convoke  a 
General  Assembly  at  Rochelle,  12|> — places  La  Force  and  his  sons 
in  open  rebellion,  130 — conduct  of  the  town  of  Bergerac,  131 — gal¬ 
lant  defence  of  the  town  of  Montauban,  1 32 — surrenders  to  the  king, 
who  rewards  him,  1 33.  See  France. 

Foot,  Henry,  appointed  Paymaster-General,  333 — alliance  with  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  552 — qualities  of,  553-554 — 
conduct  of,  during  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  555-558. 

For,  Charles  .James — extract  from  his  letters,  32 — his  early  jwwers 
as  a  debater,  32 — losses  he  sustained  at  play,  32 — Lord  Carlisle’s  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  his  youthful  habits  and  intellectual  powers,  33. 

France — the  Reformation  in,  transferred  to  the  Crown  the  power 
which  the  Papal  see  had,  105-1<M) — want  of  consistency  in  its  policy 
at  that  time,  1 06— jwrmitted  the  great  families  to  assume  indepen¬ 
dent  i>owers  and  jurisdictions  in  the  provinces,  lOG — massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  108 — loose  maxims  of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  parties  in  regard  to  assassination,  ib. — character  of  Catharine, 
the  queen-mother,  108- 1 00 — state  of  jjarties  for  two  years  bi  fore  Saint 
Bartholomew’s  day,  109-110 — war  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
Henry  III.,  111-112 — power  of  the  Guises,  112-113 — unpopidarity 
of  Henry  III.,  113 — license  of  the  pulpit  in  Paris,  ib. — assassination 
of  the  Guises,  ib _ assassination  of  Henry  III.,  1 14 — Henry  of  Na¬ 

varre  ascends  the  throne,  ib. — power  assumed  by  the  preachers  of 
the  League,  114-115 — policy  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  116- 

1 1 7 —  character  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  jmlicy  he  pursued, 

118- 119 — trial  and  execution  of  Marshal  de  Biron,  119-121 — assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Marquis  D’Ancre,  123-127 — edict  passed  for  Catho¬ 
lic  resumption  of  the  church  projierty  in  Bearn  and  Navarre,  128- 
129 — Protestants  alarmed,  who  convoke  a  General  Assembly  at 
Rochelle,  129 — rebellion  of  Le  Due  de  la  Force  and  his  sons,  130- 
133 — accession  of  Richelieu,  134.  See  Force,  Due  de  La. 

France — policy  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  government  towards,  contra.sted, 
499-501. 

Frisons — inhabitants  of  Friesland,  241 — wise  in  their  government, 
241-242 — accused  as  sorcerers,  242 — their  miserable  fate,  ib. 

Fullerton’s,  Lady  Georgiana,  tale  of  Ellen  Middleton,  199.  See  Ellen 
Middleton. 


G 

Galileo — biographies  of,  166 — ^birth  and  early  studies  of,  166-167 — 
professorship  he  was  early  a])|)ointed  to,  167— discovers  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  telescope,  167  and  168— honours  conferred  on  him 
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in  consequence,  by  the  senate  of  Venice,  167 — appointed  mathema¬ 
tician  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  167 — interest  the  Duke  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  used  for  his  welfare,  167-168 — depfree  of  merit  which  he 
claimed  in  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  168 — astronomical  disco¬ 
veries  which  followed,  168-160 — importance  of,  when  first  observed, 
160-1 70 — value  of  his  researches  in  the  department  of  physical 
science,  170 — slight  knowledge  he  possessed  in  mathematics,  ib. — 
grounds  on  which  the  gratitude  of  posterity  is  due  to  him,  171 — 
considered  as  a  so-called  Martyr  of  Science,  ib. — fair  conduct  of  the 
Papal  see  towards  him  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  motion, 
171-17- — renounces  the  obnoxious  doctrines,  172 — declared  by  the 
Church  to  he  false  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  173 — graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  Pope  Urban  Vlll.,  ib. — spirit  with  which  he  met  this 
reception,  174 — publishes  his  Dialogues,  174-175 — received  the 
license  to  do  so  in  an  unfair  way,  175 — eftect  produced  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Dialogues  throughout  Europe,  ib. — summoned  to  aj)- 
pear  before  the  Inquisition  at  Koine,  ib. — result  of  the  trial,  175- 

176 —  again  abjures  his  doctrin(‘S,  176 — his  conduct  considered,  176- 

177 —  was  he  put  to  the  torture  at  his  trial,  as  alleged  by  Libri? 
177-178 — latter  years  of  his  life,  178 — personal,  moral,  and  scienti- 
tic  character  of,  179- 

Galla  nation  in  Abyssinia,  64 — their  country  fertile  and  beautiful,  ib. 
— ail  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  64-65 — as  a  race  the  first  in 
Africa,  65 — consider  themselves  as  descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes, 
ib.  See  Abyssinia. 

Gaming — progress  and  decline  of,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  34 — Watier's  club  in  Piccadilly,  and  sup¬ 
porters,  35-.36 — ‘  Crockford’s,’  36-37 — necessity  for  the  public  in¬ 
terfering,  37. 

Geber — the  real  founder  of  alchymy,  212 — only  one  preserved  out  of 
his  five  hundred  treatises,  ib. — his  disciples  numerous  and  famous, 
*5. — introduction  of  alchymy  to  Europe,  212-213. 

Geomancy — not  practised  in  Europe,  208. 

George  II.,  character  of,  535. 

George  III.,  his  character,  person,  and  address,  on  succeeding  to  the 
British  throne,  535-537 — influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  over  him, 
537-538 — Tory  government  of,  548 — spirit  of  party,  Whig  against 
Tory,  and  Englishmen  against  Scotchmen,  550-551 — sketch  of  the 
administration  under  Grenville,  Rockingham,  and  Pitt,  559-588. 
Glaciers — on  the  phenomena  of,  by  J.  D.  Forbes,  135 — anxious  re¬ 
search  they  have  caused,  137-139-— not  to  be  solved  as  a  question  in 
natural  history,  but  as  a  physical  and  dynamical  problem,  139 — 
theories  of  Sausseur  and  Scheuchzer,  140 — their  general  structure 
as  a  mass  of  Ice,  snow,  water,  and  air,  studied  with  considerable 
care,  ib. — their  normal  structure,  as  produced  by  the  mechanical 
forces  to  which  they  are  subject,  140-141 — first  observed  by  Sir  D. 
Brewster  in  1814,  141 — Professor  Forbes  on  the  veined  structure 
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of  the  ice,  141-142 — form  of  these  veins,  142— the  nature  and  laws 
of  their  motion,  ib. — velocity  of  the  placier  on  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
143-144 — velocity  of  the  sides  and  centres  of  several  of  the  most 
important  glaciers,  by  Forbes,  Agassiz,  and  Twiss,  144-147 — de¬ 
scribes  the  striking  appearance  of  snowy  bands  on  the  Glacier  du 
G^ant,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Cathcart,  1 47-— deductions  which  Forbes 
has  drawn  from  his  measurements,  148 — effect  which  the  season  of 
the  year  has  on  their  velocity,  ih. — depression  in  the  surface  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  in  summer,  148-149 — Bishop  Rendu  on  the  ductility 
of,  149-150 — the  Gravitation  theory  insuflicient,  from  the  glaciers 
moving  fastest  in  the  middle,  150 — the  Dilatation  theory  of  Agassiz 
and  others  erroneous,  150-151 — bold  and  startling  theory  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Forbes,  that  a  glacier  is  an  im|)erfect  tluiil,  urged  down  slopes 
by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  parts,  151-152 — texture  of  glacier  ice, 
152 — resemblance  between  tbe  motion  of  a  glacier  and  the  motion 
of  a  viscous  fluid,  153 — varied  structure  of  the  ice,  a  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  viscous  theory,  153-154 — ex|>eriment  to  prove  this, 
154-1 55— ohjections  to  this  theory  by  Agassiz,  Professor  Meriun,  and 
Mr  Hopkins,  155-156 — geological  agency  oi  glaciers,  156— removal  of 
high  erratic  blocks  by  the  agency  of,  157 — belts  of,  near  Ncufchatcl, 
157-158 — horizontal  grooves  or  flutings  in  the  valley  of  the  Sal- 
lenche,  158 — mode  of  conveying  cattle  across  the  passes  of  the  gla¬ 
ciers,  159 — description  of  the  inundation  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  160- 
162 — comparison  of  life  to  t  e  course  of  a  glacier,  162-163. 

Gladstone — fallacy  of  his  views  as  to  the  advance  of  ‘  Catholic  prin¬ 
ciples,’  316-318 — and  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  one  and  visible, 
32.3-324 — uncharitable  spirit  of  the  principles  he  upholds,  .328-331 
adherence  to  Dr  Pnsey’s  views  of  the  Eucharist,  334 — his  extraor¬ 
dinary  remarks  on  the  Puseyite  party  remaining  in  the  Church,  37 1 
— his  sentiments  most  pernicious,  372. 

Grant,  Charles,  his  character  and  influence,  275. 

Grenvilles,  powerful  ^V  hig  connexion  of  the,  532. 

Grenville,  George,  character  of,  and  contrasted  with  Chatham,  542- 
543 — sketch  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  during  his  administration, 
559-571. 

Grey,  Earl,  the  first  proposer  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  i  nthe 
House  of  Commons,  274-275. 

Guise,  Francis  of — assassination  of,  justified  by  the  Protestant  l>arty, 
108. 

H 

Hanover,  house  of,  disregarded  by  the  people  of  Britain  before  the 
accession  of  George  HI.,  534-535. 

Harris,  W.  Snow — on  thunderstorms,  and  protection  from  lightning, 
44-1 — on  the  damage  and  loss  suffered  in  the  navy  from  want  of 
lightning-rods,  461— liis  proposal  to  the  Admiralty  to  make  the 
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masts  li"litninji'  conductors,  464 — success  which  attended  his  endea¬ 
vours,  404-4(57. 

Harris's,  Major,  mission  to  Shoa  in  Abyssinia,  43 — his  defence  of  the 
style  and  composition  of  the  work,  note,  ib, — is  very  loose  about 
dates,  distances,  and  names,  44 — diplomatic  cloud  under  which  he 
conceals  the  objects  of  his  mission,  47-48— considers  its  priesthood 
a  set  of  drones  and  licentious  shepherds,  63 — his  condemnation 
rather  too  sweeping,  even  by  his  own  showing,  ib. — character  of  the 
work,  67.  See  Abyssinia. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John— engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  379 — stormed  the 
town  of  Kio  de  la  Hacha,  380 — entrapped  and  attacked  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  ib. — cruelties  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. — last  voyage  of, 
with  Sir  F.  Drake,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  death  of,  405 — found¬ 
ed  with  Drake  the  ‘  chest  at  Chatham,’  406. 

Henry  III.  of  France — unpopularity  of,  113 — the  murder  of  Duke  of 
Guise  by  his  orders,  ib _ assassination  of,  by  Jacques  Clement,  114. 

Henry  IV.  oi  France — war  between,  and  Henry  HI.,  112 — ascends 
the  throne,  114 — policy  which  pervaded  his  actions,  118-119 — con¬ 
trasted  with  Henry  HI.  and  Louis  XHI.,  117 — the  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  Marshal  de  Biron  displaved  deep  duplicity  in  the  king,  119- 
121. 

Houses,  inhabited — increase  of,  shows  that  the  population  of  England 
are  better  lodged  in  1841  than  in  1831,  79-80 — Liverpool  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  gratifying  result,  80 — increase  of,  has  diminished  the 
land  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  89. 

Howick,  Viscount,  his  speech  on  the  Corn-Laws,  474. 

Huguenots — position  and  conduct  of  the  party  after  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
105-134.  See  Force  {Due  de  La,)  and  France. 

I 

Ice — veined  structure  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers,  141-142 — different  in 
texture  from  ordinary  ice,  150 — results  of  M.  Nicolet  on  the  tex¬ 
ture  of,  152 — varied  structure  of,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  vis¬ 
cous  theory,  153-155. 

Ireland,  Tory  government  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Whigs, 
503-506 — the  Irish  State  Trial,  and  its  result,  506-511 — highly 
commendable  conduct  of  the  Tory  government  on  some  questions 
relating  to,  511-513. 

J 

Jerusalem,  Temple  of,  preserved  by  artificial  means  from  the  effects  of 
lightning,  453-454. 

Jesse's,  John  Heneage,  Memoirs  of  George  Selwyn  and  bis  contempo¬ 
raries,  1 — quoted  as  to  the  care  Selwyn  took  in  preserving  letters 
and  meirorandaf  S — an  example  of  book-making  out  of  small  mate- 


rials,  3-4 — ^liis  remarks  on  introducing  the  topic  of  wit,  lo-lti.  See 
Selw/tn. 

K 

Kepler — ^birth,  noble  extraction  and  early  years  of,  — first  taught 

astronomy  as  a  matter  of  duty  at  Grats,  190 — publishes  his  ‘  Pro- 
dromus  of  Cosinographieal  Dissertations,’  ib. — leaves  Gratz,  and  be¬ 
comes  imperial  mathematician  at  Prague,  ib. — succeeds  on  the  death 
of  Tycho  to  his  situation,  191 — publishes  his  researches  on  refrac¬ 
tion,  ib. — gives  the  first  theoretical  explanation  of  the  telescope,  ib. 
— his  ‘  Commentaries  on  the  motions  of  Mars,’  ib. — melancholy  pos¬ 
ture  of  his  private  affairs,  191-192 — his  work  entitled  ‘  Harmonices 
Mundi,’  192-193 — publication  of  the  ‘  lludolphine  Tables,’  193 — ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  professorship  at  Kostock,  ib. — death  of,  194 — summary 
of  his  scientific  abilities,  ib. — frankness  with  which  he  detailed  all 
the  steps  in  his  discoveries,  ib. — this,  in  some  instances,  injured  his 
reputation,  194-195 — personal  character,  struggles  with  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  meritorious  labours,  195-19(3 — invited  to  take  up  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  England,  197. 

I. 

Land — wheat,  diminished  by  the  great  increase  of  houses  and  rail¬ 
ways,  89 — number  of  uncultivated  acres  reclaimable  for  wheat  cul¬ 
ture  very  small,  and  would  not  yield  a  fair  return,  90 — number  of 
enclosure  bills,  with  their  acreage,  which  have  passed  since  1810, 
90. 

League  in  France,  conduct  of  the,  1 12-134.  See  France,  and  Force 
(^Duc  de  Xn.) 

Librts  ‘  Histoire  dcs  Sciences  Mathematlques  en  Italic’  contains  a 
valuable  account  of  Galileo,  166 — is  of  the  belief  that  Galileo  was 
tortured  at  his  trial  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  177 — this  exa¬ 
mined,  177-178. 

IJfe — compared  to  the  course  of  a  glacier,  by  Professor  Forbes,  162- 
163. 

Liffhtninff,  opinion  of  the  ancients  regarding,  449-452 — preserved 
their  buildings  from  the  effect  of,  452-454 — discovery  of  Franklin 
in,  455-456 — history  of  the  introduction  of  lightning  conductors 
for  the  protection  of  public  buildings,  456— and  to  the  navy  and 
mercantile  vessels,  469-467 — nature  of  thunderstorms,  467-471 — 
best  method  of  protecting  buildings  and  vessels,  471-473. 

Liverpool — increase  of  its  population  much  greater  than  that  of  its 
house  accommodation,  SO. 

Louis  XI. — patron  of  astrology,  209 — acute  in  worldly  matters,  but 
often  rendered  credulous  by  superstition,  210. 

Louis  XIII. — assassination  of  Marquis  D’Ancre  by  his  orders,  123- 
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127— overruns  the  provinces  of  Bearn  and  Navarre,  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  church  property,  128-129. 

Lotid,  (Mr  Jones,)  the  author  of  the  late  bill  for  renewing  the  Bank 
of  England  charter,  492- 193. 


M 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  character  of,  270 — his  exertions  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  27 1-272 — first  editor  of  the  ‘Christian  Observer,’ 
302. 

Mackay,  Charles,  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Delusions,’  203 — 
errors  of  omission  and  commission  he  has  fallen  into,  203-20G. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George — his  success  in  reducing  the  number  of  trials 
for  witchcraft,  246-247. 

Manna  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari — invented  by  La  Spara  and  La  Tofag- 
na,  Italians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  2 1 8. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  ‘  England’s  Trust,’  and  other  poems  by,  577. 
See  Young  England.  '  , 

Marriage,  average  age  at  wliich  males  marry  in  England,  note,  96 — 
table  showing  proportion  per  cent  of  both  sexes  married  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1841,  note  98. 

Mariyn,  Henry’s,  birth,  labours,  death,  and  character,  276-277— his 
religious  opinions,  278-279 — his  early  attachment,  280 — impetus 
his  death  gave  to  the  difl'usion  of  Christianity  in  India,  281 — re¬ 
flections  on  his  memoir,  28.3-284. 

Martyrs  (The)  of  science,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  164 — character  of 
the  work  loss  scientific  than  personal,  165-166.  See  Galileo,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Kepler. 

31  cr  de  Glace  Glacier,  velocity  of  the  sides  and  centre  of,  143-145 
— motions  of  the  higher  and  middle  parts  slower  than  that  of  the 
lower  portion,  148 — cause  of  the  depression  of  its  surface  in 
summer,  148-149. 

Milner,  Isaac,  effects  of  his  success  in  life,  292 — reputation  as  a  con¬ 
versationist,  293 — as  an  author,  294 — character,  wit,  and  learning 
of,  294-297. 

3Iiracles — contended  by  Mr  Newman  that  they  belong  to  all  ages, 
344 — consideration  of  his  principles,  345-348-— glaring  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  miracles,  347-348 — traces  of, 
faintest  in  the  earliest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  348-349 — 
pretended  miracles  appear  to  have  increased  in  frequency  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  required  them  less,  349 — testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  they 
had  ceased,  349-350 — fraud  in,  acknowledged,  350 — credulity  in  the 
belief  of,  350-352 — Isaac  Taylor  on,  note,  352 — frustration  of  Ju¬ 
lian’s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  353— circumstances  attending 
the  Ambrosian  miracles,  353-355 — authorities  who  attested  them, 
355-358 — the  other  miracles  which  Mr  Newman  defends,  358 — 
sophistry  of  the  arguments  by  which  Mr  Newman  maintains  his 
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f^eneral  views,  answered,  359-36:1 — wljat  may  be  miracles  nccordinjf 
to  Mr  Newman’s  principles,  36.3-364. 
fllonteaglcy  Lord,  speech  of,  on  the  Import  Duties,  474. 

Montpouil/an,  Marquis  de,  his  early  years  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL, 
123 — details  of  the  assassination  of  the  Marshal  D’Ancre,  12.3-127 
— political  and  personal  motives  which  made  the  Marquis  take  a 
leading  jmrt  in  this  tragedy,  127-128 — death  of,  133. 

Morals,  public,  increase  of,  since  the  end  of  the  last  century,  38. 
Mortality  in  England,  excess  of,  takes  place  with  infant  lives,  100 — 
facts  which  bear  on  this  iroint,  ib. — diseases  which  cause  death 
amoug  them,  101. 


N 

Nantes,  edict  of,  powers  which  it  conferred  on  the  Protestant  party, 
129 — should  have  been  satished  with  guarantees  then  given,  1,34. 

Napier,  Lord  William,  observations  and  suggestions  of,  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  lightning  conductors  into  the  navy,  462  46.3. 

Navy,  history  of  the  introduction  of  lightning  conductors  into,  460- 
467 — best  method  of  protecting  it  from  the  effect  of  lightning  in 
thunder-storms,  471-473. 

Nary,  llritish,  condition  of,  contrasted  under  the  government  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  501-503. 

Neander — resorts  to  violent  methods  of  interpretation  to  reduce  a 
miracle  to  an  ordinary  event,  note,  346. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  coalition  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  530 — 
power  he  possessed,  530 — insulted  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  retire¬ 
ment  from  office,  547. 

Newgate  Prison,  supper  at,  before  an  execution,  1.3— customary  break¬ 
fast  given  by  the  governor  on  the  morning  of  such  an  occurrence, 
15. 

Newman,  John  Henry— his  essay  on  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle  ages,  309 — appears  to  hold  views 
neither  Catholic,  Puseyitc,  nor  Episcopal,  314 — holds  that  the  church 
is  more  or  less  Catholic,  note,  317 — his  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, 

343 —  verging  fast  on  Catholicism  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  344 — 
contends  for  miracles  in  all  ages,  ib. — consideration  of  his  principles, 

344- 348 — general  state  of  the  evidence  touching  ecclesiastical  mira¬ 
cles,  348  352 — sketch  of  the  Ambrosian  miracles,  3.53-358 — other 
miracles  which  he  defends,  358 — sophistry  of  his  arguments  in  de¬ 
fence  of  miracles,  359-362 — not  very  clear  iu  his  notions  of  a 
miracle,  362 — his  notions  of  what  events  may  be  miraculous,  363- 
364 — rapid  and  extensive  dissemination  of  the  principles  he  lays 
down,  note,  364. 

O 

Ordeal,  trial  by— early  known  among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Europe, 
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229 — among  the  Druids,  xh. — among  the  nations  of  Gothic  de¬ 
scent,  the  ordeal  gave  place  to  private  duels,  ih. — private  duels, 
their  progress  and  limitation,  ti.— the  clergy  condemn  the  trial 
by  battle,  ih. — five  tests  substituted  instead,  229-230 — the  trial 
by  ordeal  never  popular,  230 — when  abolished  by  law  in  France  and 
England,  230 — ^judicial  combat  preserved  its  solemn  character  for 
several  centuries,  231 — its  reputation  increased  by  several  instances, 
ib. — trial  by  ordeal  well  known  and  practised  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  ib. — the  trial  by  battle  unknown  till  the  Conquest,  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Normans,  ib. — hut  soon  disused  in  England,  ib. 

Orford,  Earl  of — his  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  526. 

OjrJbrd  School  of  Modern  Divinity,  310.  See  Ptiseyism. 

Oxford,  University  of,  famous  for  its  High  Tory  and  Jacobite  prin¬ 
ciples,  548. 


P 

Palmer's,  Rev.  William — narrative  of  events  connected  with  the 
‘  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  309  and  311 — on  the  ‘  new  school'  formed 
at  Oxford, ybo/-no^e,  314-315— on  the  ‘development’  of  Christianity 
during  the  middle  ages,  332  -833. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  speech  of,  on  the  Slave-Trade,  474. 

Palmistry,  oriental  origin  of,  207 — introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
gipsies,  ib. — a  similar  superstition  prevails  among  modern  eastern 
nations,  208 — favourite  expression  of,  that  ‘  every  man’s  destiny  is 
written  on  his  forehead,’  io. 

Parliament,  dignity  of,  lowered  by  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
government,  477-485 — state  of,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,  5.39. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  speeches  on  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter, 
474 — his  humiliating  confession  of  the  unfortunate  position  he  and 
his  party  were  placed  in,  482. 

Pitt,  William — correspondence  of,  526.  See  Chatham. 

Population  returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1841,  67 — great  importance 
of  such  returns  for  solving  questions  in  political  and  social 
economy,  68-69 — sketch  of  the  machinery  used  in  taking  the 
census,  j69-72 — erroneous  admeasurements  of  the  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  73 — present  anomalies  between  the  returns  of  the  registrar- 
general  and  those  of  the  census  commissioners,  ib. — effect  of  this 
anomaly  in  various  counties  and  towns  in  England,  73-77 — proposed 
remedy  for  this  crying  defect  in  the  system  of  registration,  77-79 
— population  of  the  five  largest  towns  in  England  equal  to  seven¬ 
teen  of  its  agricultural  counties,  and  equal  to  Scotland,  79 — popu¬ 
lation  better  lodged  than  in  1831,  from  the  increase  of  inhabited 
houses,  79-80 — Liverpool  an  exception,  80 — diminution  of  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  population  of  England  since  1821,  81 — remarks 
of  the  commissioners  on  this  decrease,  ib. — effect  of  an  increase  of 
VOL.  LXXX.  NO.  CLXIl.  ,  2  It 
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}K>pulation  on  the  revenue  or  taxes,  82-83— reasons  why  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  has  diminished  instead  of  increased,  83-84 — effect 
of  indirect  and  direct  taxation  on  the  poekets  of  the  people,  85-86 — 
Is  the  supply  of  food  from  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  likely  to  keep 
pace  with  the  population?  86-90— average  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  in  several  of  the  English  counties,  90-91 — and  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  tt>\vns,  91 — increase  in  the  manufacturing  towns  greatly 
owing  to  the  immigration  into  them  from  the  agricultural  districts, 
91-94 — causes  which  regulatefecundityand  mortality, 96-101. — (See 
Fecundity  and  Mortality) — importance  of  the  conelusions  that  may 
be  drawn  from  these  facts,  101-103 — relief  by  emigration  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  if  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  food  be  allowed 
to  take  their  natural  course,  103-104. 

Popular  Delusions — Memoirs  of  extraordinary,  by  Charles  Mackay, 
203 — sketch  of  what  he  has  omitted,  203-206 — blind  fanaticism  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  deluded  philosopher,  prolonged 
barbarism,  206 — prediction  of  future  events,  and  manufacture  of  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  the  great  obstacle  to  European  civilization,  207 — some 
of  these  stated,  207-208 — study  of  astrology,  208-209 — strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  authorities,  248 — evil  effect  of  this  blind  submission,  249* 
Sec  Alchymy,  Astrology,  Ordeal,  Rosencreuse,  Witchcraft. 

Property  Tax — amount  likely  to  be  received  fron-,  490. 

Protestants  in  France,  power  they  had  after  the  edict  of  Nantes,  129 
— their  general  assembly  at  Rochelle,  ib. — composition  of,  129-130 
— siege  of  Montauban  raises  their  hopes,  132 — ought  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  edict  of  Nantes,  134. 

Public  Debt — restriction  of  the  interest  on,  considered,  489-490. 

Pusey,  Rev.  C.  B. — his  sermon  on  ‘  The  Holy  Eucharist,  a  Comfort 
to  the  Penitent,’  310 — condemned  as  heterodox,  314 — apathy  with 
which  it  was  perused  by  the  country  at  large,  33.3 — style  of,  334 
— holds  that  in  partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  it  is 
done  literally,  ib. — fallacy  of  this  view,  both  as  being  contrary  to 
that  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  orthodox  writers,  335- 
336 — authors  on  the  subject  not  quoted  fully,  instanced  in  Hooker, 
336 — in  .leremy  Taylor,  337 — and  7iote,  ib. — views  of  the  Fathers 
stated,  337-338 — of  the  English  divines,  338-339 — shields  his  state¬ 
ments  under  the  cover  of  great  and  incomprehensible  mysteries, 
340-341 — talks  of  the  opposition  to  his  views  as  blasphemy  and 
profanity,  341-342 — and  note,  341.  See  Puseyistn. 

Puseyism,  recent  developments  of,  at  Oxford,  310 — denounced  as  es¬ 
sentially  Catholic,  310,  311 — fatal  organs  of  dissension  within  their 
body,  31 1,  312 — their  pretensions  to  catholic  unity  not  incompatible 
with  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion,  311 — narrative  of  Rev.  W. 
Paltner,  ib. — anomalous  views  of  the  party  as  to  their  subscription  to 
the  English  articles,  312-313 — on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  313 
— on  the  duties  of  obedience  and  faith,  313-314— diversity  of  their 
views  as  to  one  indivisible  Catholic  system,  315-316 — Mr  Gladstone 
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on  the  advance  of  ‘  Catholic  principles,’  31G — fallacy  of,  316-318 — 
rashness  of  endeavouring  to  extract  one  system  of  Catholicism  from 
interpretation,  318-319 — on  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  319 — on 
antiquity,  320-322 — tendency  to  Romanism  in  those  who  advocate 
Puseyism,  322 — increased  by  this  theory,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  ONE  and  visible,  323 — consistent  Protestants  hold,  that  all  true 
Christians  are  members  of  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ,  324-325 — 
fallacy  of  their  lofty  pretensions  of  Papal  unity  with  all  the/  variations 
of  Protestantism,’  325-328 — essential  uncharitableness  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  328 — Popery  held  by  some  of  the  school,  that  it  is  but  a  deve¬ 
lopment  of  primitive  Christianity,  331-333 — Dr  Pusey  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Supper  must  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  335 — fallacy  of, 
835-341 — on  ecclesiastical  miracles,  343-364 — (See  Miracles  and 
Newman) — rapid  and  extensive  dissemination  of  the  monkish  princi¬ 
ples  inculcated  in  Mr  Newman’s  essay,  364-365 — entire  absence  of 
any  thing  like  real  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  school,  366 — no  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  mediaeval  religion  to  be  had  from  the  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Saints,’  366-367 — -principles  of,  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
younger  portion  of  the  clergy,  368 — various  distractions  with  which 
the  Oxford  school  has  torn  the  church  In  search  for  Catholic  unity, 
368-369 — the  present  movement  degrading  to  enlightened  piety,  and 
destructive  to  all  mutual  charity,  369-379 — views  of  Mr  Gladstone 
as  to  the  party  remaining  in  the  church,  371-372 — passages  in  the 
fathers  citeable  for  either  party,  374. 

Pynsenl,  Sir  William,  character  of,  565 — left  his  whole  property  to 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  565. 

Q 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  his  letter  when  Lord  March  to  George  Sel- 
wyn,  21 — pregnant  brevity  of  his  letters,  22-23 — partieulars  of  his 
personal  character,  24 — his  match  between  a  coachmaker’s  journey¬ 
man  running  a  wheel,  and  a  waiter  famous  for  his  speed,  25 — his 
wager  with  young  Pigot,  that  old  Mr  Pigot  would  die  before  Sir 
W.  Codriiigton,  25 — mode  of  managing  his  intercourse  with  his 
favourites  of  the  fair  sex,  23-27 — presumed  attachments  he  had  for 
ladies  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  27 — scenes  said  to  be  acted  at  his 
house  in  Piccadilly,  27-28 — an  illustration  of  his  shrewdness,  by 
Lord  Brougham,  28 — dinner  party  at  his  villa  at  Richmond,  28 — 
his  Grace’s  notion  of  comfort,  29 — mode  in  which  he  paid  his  phy¬ 
sicians,  ib. — deathbed  of,  ib. — property  he  left,  and  to  whom,  ib. 

R 

Railways  diminish  to  a  great  extent  the  best  land  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  89. 

Recent  Developments  of  Puseyism,  310. — See  Puseyism. 
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Hegistrar-general  reports  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  years  1839  to  1843,  67 — difference  between  the  dis- 
triets  under  the  control  of  the  registrar-general,  and  the  present 
local  division  of  the  counties,  73-77 — remedy  for  this  would  be,  to 
send  up  to  I^ondon  every  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  under  the 
head  of  the  parish  in  wh.ieh  it  oceurred,  78-79 — exeess  of  births 
not  to  he  attributed  altogether  to  early  marriages,  97-99«  See 
Population  returns. 

Pepliles — Natural  history  of,  407 — ^the  most  varied  and  extraordinary 
of  all  the  departments  in  the  animal  kingdom,  ib. — knowledge  of,  by 
ancient  writers,  408-409 — four  orders  they  are  arranged  into,  409 
— the  Chelonian  order  of  reptiles,  410 — ^the  ten  turtle  tribes, 
410-414 — the  general  history  of  the  land  species,  or  tortoises,  415- 
418 — the  mud  or  marsh  tortoises,  418-421 — the  river  tortoises,  421- 
422 — the  Saurian  order,  422 — observations  of  early  writers  on  the 
crocodile,  422-423 — sacred  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  424 — diversity  of 
kinds,  and  their  natural  temper  and  disposition,  425-426 — eroco- 
diles  properly  so  called,  427-430— crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  430-431 
— the  alligator  tribes,  431-435 — family  group  of  the  chameleon,  435- 
442 — geographical  distribution  of  the  genus,  442 — and  note,  443. 
Pesulls  of  Tory  Rule,  474,  517-  See  Tory  Rule. 

Richelieu — effect  which  his  policy  has  had  on  the  destinies  of  France, 
1.34. 

Rochelle — General  Assembly  of  the  Protestant  party  convoked  at, 
129 — conduct  of  the  party,  129-130. 

Rockingham,  sketch  of  his  administration,  571-581 — consistent  and 
upright  character  of  the  Marquis  of,  581. 

Rosencreme,  founder  of  the  Kosicrucian  sect,  223 — account  of  his 
travels,  ib. — binds  his  disciples  by  oath  to  cultivate  and  transmit  his 
secret  for  one  hundred  years,  1 5.— principles  revealed  in  1605,  ib. — 
its  general  foundation  built  upon  the  skilful  adaptation  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  belief  of  both  classic  and  Gothic  antiquity,  224 — inconsistency 
of  the  Rosicrucians  in  theory  and  practice,  and  its  baneful  effects, 
225-226 — prevalent  in  Germany,  226 — found  followers  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  ib. — founder  of  the  sect  in  England,  ib. — melo¬ 
dramatic  introduction  of  it  into  France,  ib. — account  of  its  discovery, 
and  ridicule  heaped  on  the  sect,  227- 

S 

Sahela  Selassie,  King  of  Shoa,  policy  of,  50-51 — his  military  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  tribes  which  surround  his  dominions,  56 — attack 
on  one  of  the  Galla  tribes,  57-58 — personal  achievement  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  58 — ^beneficial  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the  British 
embassy  to  Shoa,  58-59 — his  remarks  to  the  British  embassy  on 
tbeir  fool-hardiness  in  hunting  elephants,  60— his  religious  obser¬ 
vances,  61. 
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Scotland,  its  population  equal  only  to  that  of  the  five  largest  commer¬ 
cial  towns  in  England,  79— diminution  of  the  rate  of  increase  since 
1821,  81. 

Setwi/n,  George  Augustus,  and  his  contemporaries,  hy  John  Heneage 
Jesse,  1 — charm  of  the  book,  ib. — glimpse  of  a  day  spent  with  Selwyn, 
1-2 — care  with  which  he  preserved  letters  and  memorandums,  3 — 
birth,  parentage,  and  early  life  of,  4-5 — influential  position  he  held 
in  the  London  world,  5 — expelled  from  Hertford  College,  6 — cha¬ 
racter  of,  at  this  time,  6-7 — death  of  his  elder  brother  John,  7 — 
succeeds  his  father,  and  elected  member  for  Gloucester,  8 — oppos¬ 
ed  at  the  election  of  17 68,  by  a  timber-merchant ;  Lord  Carlisle’s 
remarks  on,  8 — anecdote  as  to  his  desire  to  blackball  Sheridan  at 
Brookes’s,  ib. — gambling  propensity  of,  9 — gallantry  of,  10 — al¬ 
leged  intrigue  with  the  Marchesa  Fagniani,  and  likeness  of  her 
daughter  to  him,  ib. — his  visits  to  Paris,  and  perfect  purity  of  his 
French,  ib. — English  at  that  time  regarded  by  the  French  as  bar¬ 
barians,  11 — his  habit  of  dozing,  11-12 — not  fond  of  the  country, 
12 — errs  in  his  justiceship,  13 — his  passion  for  the  details  of  crimi¬ 
nal  justice,  13-14 — this  refuted  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  14 — his  admiration  of  Madame  de  Sevign6,  15 — anecdotes 
of  his  wit  and  pleasantries,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporaries  famed 
for  the  same  faculty,  15-20 — his  death  and  will,  20 — sincere  regret 
expressed  by  Walpole  and  his  other  associates  for,  20-21 — his  inti- 
•macy  with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  21-29 — (See  Queensberry) — 
with  Gilly  Williams,  29 — with  Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  29-33. 
(See  Carlisle?) 

Sharpe,  Granville,  his  birth  and  apprenticeship,  262— his  future  em¬ 
ployment,  263 — his  multifarious  labours,  learning,  and  unabated 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  264-265 — his  exertions 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  265 — cast  of  his  mind,  ib. — 
his  old  age,  and  anecdotes  of  his  schemes,  266-268 — ^his  death, 
268. 

Shoa,  kingdom  of,  in  Abyssinia,  history  of,  50 — power  of  the  present 
king,  50  51 — physical  and  agricultural  character  of,  51 — freedom 
from  wild  animals  in  the  cultivated  districts,  52 — climate  of,  ib. — 

geography  of  the  Blue  Hills  of,  imperfectly  known,  ib _ province  of 

Efat,  its  position  and  natural  productions,  53.  See  Abyssinia. 
Sitnton,  Charles,  remarkable  countenance  of,  297 — description  and 
defence  of  his  character,  298 — his  ‘  Labours  of  Love,’  299 — Cha¬ 
racter  as  a  preacher,  299-300 — Generosity  and  death  of,  301. 

Slave  Trade  in  Abyssinia,  59 — slaves  reputed  to  he  Christians  be¬ 
longing  to  the  yEthiopic  Church,  ib. — their  mode  of  capture  or  kid¬ 
napping,  ib — treated  with  indulgence,  ib. 

Slave  Trade,  the  abolition  of,  first  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Earl  Grey,  274 — its  effects,  275. 

Sliding-ScaU  tends  to  narrow  the  question,  whether  the  present  law 
is  to  be  maintained,  or  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  491. 
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Smilk,  William,  member  for  Norwich,  character  of,  268-269 — an 
eager  abolitionist,  269- 

Smythe,  Hon.  E.  S.,  his  ‘  Historic  Fancies,’  517.  See  Young  Eng~ 
land. 

Spara,  La,  an  Italian  of  the  l7th  century,  notorious  for  her  poisons 
and  domestic  murders,  218. 

Stamp  Act  imposed  on  the  North  American  provinces  by  the  Gren¬ 
ville  administration,  566-567 — effect  of  this  on  the  colonies,  573— 
repeal  of,  577-578. 

Stephen,  John,  character  of,  by  Lord  Brougham,  273-274. 

Sugar,  increased  price  of,  has  diminished  the  quantity  imported,  al¬ 
though  the  population  have  increased,  83-84 — and  an  inadequate 
supply  has  diminished  the  consumption,  66 — absurdity  of  the  new 
scale  of  differential  duties  on  free-grown  and  slave-grown,  494- 
497. 


T 

Taxes,  effect  of  an  increase  of  population  on  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  each  person,  82-83 — amount  contributed  by  indirect  taxation  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  18.31  and  1843,  84 — has  not  increased 
with  the  population,  85 — direct  taxation  has  increased,  85-86 — 
average  increase  on  those  subject  to  direct  taxation,  86. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  splendid  endowments  of,  note  319 — affirms  that  there 
is  no  more  change  in  the  elements  at  the  Eucharist  than  in  Bap¬ 
tism,  337,  and  341-342. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  President  of  the  ‘  Bible  Society,’  283 — his  charac¬ 
ter,  233-4 — birth  and  education,  284 — success  in  life,  285 — Gover¬ 
nor-general  of  India,  2S5-286 — inefficiency  of  his  government, 
286-288 — his  private  life,  288 — Rtness  as  President  to  the  ‘  Bible 
Society,’  289 — constitutional  indifference,  289-90. 

Telescope,  construction  of,  found  out  by  Galileo,  167 — degree  of  merit 
Galileo  claimed  in  the  invention,  168 — astronomical  discoveries 
which  followed  its  invention,  168. 

Templars,  Knight,  accused  of  sorcery,  241 — their  destruction  by 
Philip  the  Fair,  241. 

Thornton  family  at  Clapham,  sketch  of,  251-253. 

Thornton,  Henry,  the  high  character  of  his  mind,  253 — his  sagacity 
and  eager  desire  of  the  truth,  25.3,  254 — fortune  moderate,  254 — 
charity  great,  ib. — upright  transactions  in  business,  254-255 — 
member  of  parliament  for  thirty  years,  255 — an  infrequent  speaker, 
tb. — his  domestic  liturgy,  255-256 — command  over  his  passions,  256 
— description  of  the  meetings  at  Clapham,  257* 

Thunder- rods — history  of  the  protection  of  buildings  from  light¬ 
ning  by,  456-459 — of  vessels  by  the  same  means,  460- 46T. 

Thunder- storms — history  of  the  introduction  into  the  British  navy  of 
lightning-rods  to  preserve  the  vessels  from  the  effect  of,  460-467 
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— nature  of,  467-471 — best  method  of  protecting  buildings  and  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  effect  of  lightning  in,  471-473. 

Tofagna,  La.  an  Italian  of  the  17th  century,  notorious  for  her  poisons 
and  domestic  murders,  218. 

Tortoises,  general  history  of  the  land,  415-418 — of  the  sand  or  marsh, 
418-421— cf  the  river,  421-422. 

Tory,  results  of  their  rule,  474 — strength  of  the  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  their  accession  to  office,  474-475 — Lord  Lyndhurst’s 
comparison  of  the  Whigs  when  they  were  in  power,  475-477— 
topics  adverted  to  in  the  royal  speech,  477 — effect  of  their  rule  on 
the  business  of  the  House,  and  on  the  character  of  Parliament,  477- 
482 — failure  of  his  government  allowed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  482 — 
has  lowered  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  483-485 — fate  of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Courts’  Bill ;  importance  of  the  question,  485-487 — job¬ 
bing  connected  with  the  bill  for  effecting  reform  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  488 — hnancial  measures ;  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  489 — cause  of  the  increasing  resources  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  489-490 — adherence  to  the  sliding-scale  of  corn-duties  ;  ave¬ 
rage  price  of  wheat,  490-492 — Canada  corn-bill  illustrates  their  in¬ 
sincerity  to  the  farmers,  492-^removal  of  the  Bank  Charter ;  author 
of,  Mr  Jones  Lloyd,  492-493 — new  scale  of  sugar  duties,  493-494 — 
absurdity  of  their  differential  duty  between  foreign  free-grown  and 
slave-grown  sugars,  494-497 — Lord  Stanley’s  colonial  administra¬ 
tion,  497-498 — conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  498 — their  vehement 
outcry  against  the  French  foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  results  of  their  policy,  499-501 — state  of  the 
navy  under  both  governments,  501-50.3 — relations  with  European 
powers,  50.3 — with  the  United  States,  ib. — condition  of  Ireland, 
50.3-506 — the  Irish  State  Trials,  506-511  —  highly  commendable 
measures  brought  forward,  51 1-51.3 — questions  on  which  they  have 
been  defeated,  514 — defeat  of,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  union 
of  the  Bangor  and  St  Asaph  bishoprics,  514-516 — conduct  they 
ought  to  pursue,  516-517. 

Tory  and  Whig,  essential  characteristics  of,  526-527. 

Towns,  manufacturing,  rate  of  increase  of  population  in,  91 — this 
caused  by  the  enormous  immigration  into  them  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  91-94 — matter-of-fact  reasons  which  regulate  the 
fecundity  and  mortality  of  large  towns,  96-102. 

Tradition,  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  uncertainty  of,  note  319- 
320. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  309.  See  Puseyism. 

Truth,  startling  effect  which  the  first  germ  of  a  new  truth  has  on  the 
mind  of  the  discoverer,  151-2 — eventual  ascendency  of,  in  whatever 
difficulties  it  may  be  placed,  375. 

Turtles,  ten  tribes  of,  described,  410-414. 

Tycho  Brahe,  influence  which  his  labours  had  on  the  progress  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  1 80 — memoir  of,  by  Gassendi,  ib. — birth  and  education  of, 
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ib, — duel  in  which  he  lost  his  nose,  18U,  181-— constructs  an  enor¬ 
mous  quadrant  and  sextant,  ib. — pursues  with  ardour  alchymy  and 
astronomy,  ib. — his  work  on  the  star  of  1572,  ib. — marriage  of,  to  a 
peasant  girl,  ib. — his  second  journey  through  Germany,  182 — Ob¬ 
servatory  built  for  him  on  the  island  of  Huen  by  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  ib. — fame  of,  in  Europe,  ib. — leaves  Huen  for  Prague,  182-183 
— death  of,  184 — state  of  science  at  the  time  he  commenecd  his 
labours,  ib. — his  observations  in  the  hands  of  Kepler  led  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  planetary  orbits,  ib. — discoveries  of,  in  astronomy, 
ib. — his  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  ib. — description  of  the  observatory 
at  Iluen,  185-186 — speedy  demolition  of  the  observatory,  ib. — pro¬ 
bable  reasons  why  he  quarrelled  with  the  Danish  court,  186-187 
— his  charactej!  stained  with  the  grossest  weaknesses  and  defects, 
188-189. 
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Vessels — best  method  of  protecting  them  from  the  eflfect  of  lightning 
in  thunderstorms,  471-473. 

\V 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  anecdotes  of  George  Selwyn’s  taste  for  execu¬ 
tions,  13-14 — his  letter  to  Miss  Berry  on  the  death  of  Selwyn,  20. 

Walpole,  Horace,  (Earl  of  Orford,)  letters  of,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
526. 

Jf  ’ard,  Rev.  W.  G.,  on  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  310 — author 
of  the  Catholic  articles  in  the  British  Critic,  312 — anomalous  prin¬ 
ciples  he  holds  as  to  the  12th  and  19th  articles  of  the  English 
Church,  312-313 — terms  in  which  he  contends  for  liberty  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  313 — and  views  on  obedience  and  faith,  313-314. 

Welsh  Bishoprics — defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  on,  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  value  of  the  measure,  514-516. 

Wheat,  average  prices  of,  in  1844,  491. 

Wheat  land  would  be  improved  by  the  creation  of  dairy  farms,  89 — 
is  diminished  by  the  great  increase  of  houses,  89 — of  railways,  ib. 

Whig  administration  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Tories,  474-516. 

Whig  and  Tory,  essential  characteristics  of,  526-527. 

Wilkes,  John,  illegal  measures  brought  against  him  by  the  Grenville 
administration,  560-561 — persecution  of,  for  his  Essay  on  Woman, 
562-563. 

Williams,  Gilly,  anecdotes  of,  12 — on  a  supper  at  Newgate,  the  night 
before  an  execution,  13— on  Mr  Legge  the  night  before  his  death, 
14 — on  a  military  execution  at  Hyde  Park,  14. 

Wiseman,  Dr— 'on  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Fathers,  318- 
319 — denies,  afcording  to  the  Puseyite  views,  that  the  Catholic 
church  is  one  and  visible,  323. 
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Witchcraft,  trial  by — general  belief  in  superior  intelligences,  and  their 
connexion  with  mankind,  232 — contrast  between  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  232-3 — superstitions  of  former  days  not  deficient  in  terrific 
interest  or  poetical  beauty,  233— degrading  notions  respecting  the 
spiritual  world,  234 — character  of  a  witch,  ib. — our  ancestors  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  imagination,  234-5 — demonology  of  the 
Middle  Ages  not  associated  with  feelings  of  poetical  sublimity,  235 
— dulness  of  a  trial  for  witchcraft,  236 — annals  of  sorcery  abound 
in  horrors,  ib. — trials  for  witchcraft  not  regulated  by  common  sense 
or  common  law,  237 — account  of  the  trials  by  ordeal  to  discover 
witchcraft,  238 — rule  of  the  continental  jurists,  ib. — confirmed  and 
extended  by  James  I.,  ib. — imputation  of  sorcery  raised  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  guilt,  239 — punished  from  the  earliest  times  among  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  240 — no  accusation  in  ancient  times 
without  a  motive,  ti.— exemplified  in  modem  times,  240-241  — a  pre¬ 
text  for  revenge  or  oppression,  241 — religious  zeal  a  motive  to  per¬ 
secution,  242 — encouraged  by  the  church,  ib. — frightful  increase 
throughout  Europe,  243 — readiness  of  belief  among  the  authorities, 

ib _ confined  to  France  and  Germany  in  the  I6th  century,  ib. — 

number  of  executions,  ib. — late  of  making  its  appearance  in  Great 
Britain,  244 — recognised  by  the  legislature,  ib. — increases  during 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  ii. — witches  of  Harbois,  ib. — James  I.’s 
horror  of  sorcery,  ib. — a  new  act  passed  for  detection  and  punish¬ 
ment,  245 — number  of  deaths  in  England,  i6— ^in  Scotland,  ib. — 
decline  of,  in  the  17th  century,  ib. — its  final  suppression  in  France, 
1680,  247 — consequent  suppression  throughout  Europe,  ib. — last 
instance  of  death  for  sorcery,  248. 

Y 

Young  England— a,  political  party  designated  by  that  name,  517-519 
— their  estimate  of  the  Tory  leaders,  519-521 — vices  of  their  style, 
521-522 — political  opinions  of,  522,  523 — their  conclusions  drawn 
from  English  history  extravagant,  523-524 — state  of  society  in  their 
view,  524-525. 
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